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Sharm—el—Sheikh by 
another name 


The damaging consequences of wishtul 
resignation 


f Dr Manmohan Singh’s recent meeting with the Pakistani prime 
[vise in Thimphu is any indicator, India has learned its lessons from 
last year’s disastrous Sharm-el-Sheikh meeting and this February’s 
foreign secretaries’ talks in New Delhi. Unfortunately, it appears that the 
epiphany was limited to media management only. Unlike Sharm-el-Sheikh, 
the build-up to the talks was subdued, no joint statement was issued, and 
the two countries held their press briefings at the same hour to avoid 
the spectre of charges and counter-charges witnessed in February. At a 
more substantive policy level though—despite the media portrayal to the 
contrary—the talks yielded little that was beneficial to Indian interests. 
India’s refusal to restart the ‘composite dialogue’ despite Pakistan’s 
insistence is supposedly indicative of India’s uncompromising stand on 
terror. Nothing could be farther from the truth. The composite dialogue— 
on hold after the terrorist attack on Mumbai in November 2008—is a 
structured process with eight specific agenda items: peace and security, 
Jammu and Kashmir, Siachen, Sir Creek, Wullar Barrage, terrorism and 
drug trafficking, economic and commercial co-operation, and promotion 
of friendly exchanges. Indus water sharing and the alleged Indian hand in 
fomenting trouble in Baluchistan are not part of the composite dialogue. By 
agreeing to “talks on all issues of mutual concern,” India has only allowed 
Pakistan to include its pet grievances in the agenda. 
In contrast, India’s main demand of action against the Pakistan-based 


terror groups—a subject already part of composite dialogue—has been 
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dismissed by Shah Mehmood Qureshi, Pakistan’s foreign 
minister, as virtually inconsequential. Clearly, Pakistan 
plans to continue its policy of stonewalling discussion 
on terror by exploiting its three-fold narrative: first, 
that terror is a global phenomenon; second, both India 
and Pakistan are the victims of terror; and third, that 
the existing joint Anti-Terror Mechanism is adequate 
to address India’s concerns. 

Though Thimphu is nothing but Sharm-el-Sheikh 
by another name, most media commentators have 
hailed it as a “good beginning” and a “step forward.” 
It appears that for a large section of India’s political 
and intellectual elite, talks with Pakistan are an end 
in itself, and not an instrument to secure India’s long- 
term interests. Now, peace with Pakistan is surely 
desirable but if the past two decades of dialogue— 
always accompanied by terrorist attacks and proxy war 
against India—are any indicator, talks have singularly 


failed to ensure peace. In any case, even the oft-cited 


For a large section of India’s 
political and intellectual 
elite, talks with Pakistan are 
an end in itself. 


“peace dividend”’—accelerated economic growth as a 
direct offshoot of detente —while theoretically sound, 
fails the empirical test as India’s growth has been fastest 
in the period of the worst terror attacks from Pakistan. 
Indeed, the template of bilateral dialogue over the 
years has remained depressingly the same: after every 
major terror attack, India withdraws from talks; back- 
channel diplomacy resumes in a few months followed 
by full-fledged talks despite little change in the ground 
situation. 

But what is the alternative, cry the commentariat: 
War? 

Well, the alternative to these futile talks is not 
necessarily full-fledged war but a well-thought out 
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plan which relies on a carrot-and-stick approach 
towards the real power-centre in Pakistan: the military 
establishment at Rawalpindi. Even if the civilian 
leadership of Pakistan genuinely desires peace with 
India, its does not formulate foreign policy; it is the 
military establishment that does. Unsurprisingly, it is 
the army chief’s office which is the most important 
stop for important US officials visiting Pakistan. 

Jihadi terrorism as an instrument of state policy 
is directly controlled and promoted by the military 
establishment, and the two have co-evolved into a 
veritable military-jihadi complex. If India-Pakistan 
talks are to be meaningful, and not merely photo- 
opportunities, involvement of the heads of Pakistani 
military and intelligence—modeled on the lines of the 
recent US-Pakistan Strategic Dialogue—is essential. 
Otherwise, rather than bridging the trust deficit 
between the two countries, fears of a more powerful 
civilian establishment in Islamabad may only unnerve 
the military establishment, causing the latter to react 
by unleashing a new wave of terror against India. 

But mere talks—even with Pakistan’s real power- 
brokers—will never prove adequate. India must 
develop credible military capacity to back its coercive 
diplomatic options. It is this lack of serious military 
options which forces India back on to the dialogue 
table, making unilateral concessions in the fond hope 
of reciprocity. Unless India develops the capacity to 
punish the military establishment for its intransigence 
and adversarial outlook towards India, hopes of peace 
will remain a pipe dream. Only when the military-jihadi 
complex realises that Indian threats of retaliation are 
not mere rhetorical flourishes is it likely to take peace 
talks seriously. Unfortunately, the UPA government 
and its predecessors have singularly failed to develop 
and put in place the kind of military capacity necessary 
for this purpose. For a durable peace, this capacity gap 
needs to be addressed urgently. 

If India wishes to talk to Pakistan, it must carefully 
decide the interlocutors and set the agenda accordingly. 
And unless backed by a credible military capacity, its 
efforts to engage Pakistan will only be construed as a 


sign of weakness. 


Inching closer to the end 
of fiat money 


Europe's one-tilion dollar bailout takes Us 
Closer to gold 


he near one-trillion dollar package announced by the European Union 

brought animal spirits back to financial markets only temporarily. US 

stocks surged massively in the aftermath of the rescue package. India’s 
Sensex index zoomed more than 500 points and the US 10-year Treasury 
yield went back up. Investors judged that the risk of a European and global 
meltdown had passed. They took comfort too easily. But, that has become 
familiar to us in the last decade or so. One day, they may learn to look under 
the hood. 

The reasonable questions to ask the European Union are: who would 
pay for this bailout, how and why. The Maastricht criteria for Eurozone 
deficit is 3 percent of GDP. Currently, the average for the Eurozone is above 
6 percent. Even Germany runs a budget deficit of around 5 percent of GDP. 
Most European societies are ageing—some more rapidly than others. In this 
context, it makes sense to ask about the sustainability of the bailout package 
that has been announced. 

Such questions, however, are avoided as the market focuses on the 
size of the bailout and commentators are satisfied harking back to cliched 


expressions such as ‘shock and awe’. 


EU buys time for crisis countries. Will they use it? 

Barry Eichengreen, professor at University of California at Berkeley, is 
correct to state that this bailout buys time for the EU governments. But the 
question is whether the time will be used to do the right thing in the right 
magnitude. If recent history is any guide, the omens are not encouraging. The 


financial industry has not done much to put compensation practices under 
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the microscope. It has not supported reforms to separate 
proprietary trading from its financial intermediation 
activities. Furthermore, it has resisted attempts to raise 
capital adequacy requirements and has sought to scuttle 
the formation of a consumer protection agency in the 
United States. 

Before the EU-wide bailout 


announced, Arvind Subramanian, senior fellow at the 


package was 
Peterson Institute for International Economics, wrote 
that the bailout package for Greece did not involve 
any restructuring of the debt currently held mostly by 
European banks. However, if the Eurozone governments 
have decided that banks would take haircuts on the 
Eurozone sovereign debt that they own, then banks 
would be queuing up for additional bailouts. We would 
be back at the starting point. 

In any event, Mr Subramanian need not have 
worried for if Kenneth Rogoff, professor of economics 
at Harvard University is right, debt restructuring is 
inevitable. If the kind of deficit reduction that is now 
expected of the southern European nations is achieved, 
it would cause considerable economic and social pain. 
It is doubtful if these countries would stay the course in 
the face of a social backlash. Debt restructuring would be 
back on the agenda. 

So, Europe will have bought time just for the sake of 
it and not to do the right thing. 


The ECB’s credibility takes a beating 

The challenge is to determine how long this would last. 
In the meantime, given the unprecedented co-opting 
of the European Central Bank (ECB) into this bailout 
process, the future trajectory of the euro-dollar exchange 
rate is now up for discussion. The ECB had offered to buy 
in the secondary market both sovereign and private debt 
securities without regard to any credit rating of the bonds 
in question. This is the co-opting of monetary policy 
authorities into the fiscal policy domain. 

The ECB has said that it would sterilise its bond 
purchases. That does not sound very convincing because 
peripheral Europe does need monetary policy to support 
growth via low interest rates. Hence, in the Eurozone 
and in the Unite States, interest rates would remain 
exceptionally low for an extended period. The Bank of 
England too had signalled its intent to stay on hold by 
pointing to growth and inflation risks on the downside. 
The eventual debasement of all paper currencies is 


unfolding. 


Short-term positive for Asia 

In the meantime, the decline in commodity prices—if 
sustained—would be good news for Asia. Most of Asia 
imports commodities. Countries to benefit would include 
India, South Korea, Thailand and Singapore. Of course, 
crude oil contracts are rebounding, as are copper and 
aluminium forwards. Yet, the international price of the 
West Texas Intermediate crude oil is down by more than 
20 percent from early May. The Indian crude oil basket 
fell from $87.37 per barrel on May 3rd, to just over $74 
per barrel by May 19th, a drop of nearly 15 percent. 

At the same time, it is also likely that capital inflows 
into Asia would surge if the developed world continues 
with its bailout policies. Atsome stage, Asian governments 
have to either let their currencies rise significantly, put up 
gates and walls, or use a combination of the two. That 
drama awaits screening. 

However, in the near-term, the crisis is beneficial 
for Asia for it places in perspective the cyclical problems 
that the region is facing compared to the intractable 
structural problems that Europe (including the United 
Kingdom) and the United States face. 


Whither fiat money? 

At this time, the world economy must avoid both 
overheating and deflationary slump. But the use of 
‘overwhelming force’ and ‘shock and awe’ risk plunging 
the world precisely into one of those two risks— 
overheating. The more the market lurches from one 
extreme to another from one week to next, the more 
difficult it becomes for policymakers to undertake 
structural and painful reforms—assuming they are 
inclined to in the first place. 

That is why it was both surprising and unsurprising 
to see the movement in gold prices as the European 
turmoil unfolded and then retreated. Earlier, gold used 
to rally on easy liquidity. After the announcement of the 
EU bailout package, as risk assets rallied, the price of 
gold retreated. It means that gold, the risk-insurance, has 
arrived. In this framework, gold prices would rise and fall 
as risk appetite wanes and waxes, respectively. 

It is surprising at another level because investors 
are not reading much beyond the immediate impact 
of the extraordinary measures coming from Europe. If 
anything, they should be asking questions of the package 
of measures and loading up even more on gold since each 
massive bailout package takes us closer to the eventual 


and inevitable end of the fiat-money world. & 
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Ending gender violence 


What's a government to do’ 


commonly cited statistic states that one in three women experience 

violence in the course of their lifetime and most of them keep 

this experience to themselves. Women, men and transgendered 
persons of all ages, cultures, classes, castes and communities experience 
violence directed at them by virtue of their gender. The term is often used 
to describe not just physical and sexual violence, but also emotional and 
economic abuse, as also traditional practices that hurt women. Piecemeal 
policy-making is not the solution to this problem. 


Intervention instruments 

“If women are educated, there will not be a gender violence problem.” 
“Give women jobs. Make them independent. Then, see how much violence 
is there.” 

The middle-class faith that education and economic empowerment 
will eliminate gender violence is, unfortunately, not based on reality. If it 
were, domestic violence, rape and female foeticide would not be prevalent 
among educated women. If it were, construction workers would not be 
as vulnerable to workplace sexual harassment as management trainees. 
The point is: the government’s work in promoting the girl child’s health, 
education and livelihood prospects is essential but not enough. 

There are however three important and interrelated instruments 
governments can use to tackle violence. 

Laws. In India, we too often legislate social change, hoping in vain that 
our problems will go away. Nonetheless, thoughtful legislation, drafted in 
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consultation with legal experts and experienced social 
workers and debated prior to adoption, is the most 
visible sign that a government means business. 

India does have laws addressing particular 
forms of violence against women-dowry, sati, child 
marriage, domestic violence, rape and _ female 
foeticide. However, a combination of factors including 
lack of social consensus on the issue, implementation 
challenges and the shortcomings of the judicial system 
conspire to limit the efficacy of these laws. Moreover, 
communication problems abound on either side of 
the law-making process. Absence of broad-based 
consultation and outreach in the formulation of 
the law leaves to the news media not only to ‘break 
the news’ but also to frame the debate so that it is 
a critique rather than a public engagement with the 


problem. At the other end, after a law is enacted, there 


Gender violence is not 

just physical and sexual 
violence, but also emotional 
and economic abuse, as 
also traditional practices 


that hurt women. 
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also seems to be a problem informing people of the 
legal remedies available to them. 

Empowered, autonomous state commissions for women. 
State commissions for women have been set up, but 
have limited autonomy. Members are often political 
appointees, rather than career administrators, social 
workers or experts. The commissions are resource- 
strapped and limited to making recommendations. 
Beyond receiving petitions and investigating incidents, 
they should be able to serve as advocacy centres, 
networking government and civil society and holding 
government accountable on gender violence questions. 

Data collection. Better data collection makes for 
better public debate, better civil society initiatives and 
finely tuned policy implementation. Police and court 
records provide the bulk of the data available about 
violence against women in India; these are compiled 
into the annual National Crime Records Bureau 


reports. However, there are three problems with this 
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data. First, only those forms of gender violence that 
are covered by laws and the Indian Penal Code can 
be registered as complaints. Second, how a particular 
incident or complaint is registered depends on how 
the registering officer or constable interprets or 
records it at a given moment. Finally, this discretionary 
factor is magnified when you consider that complaints 
are registered (data coded) locally, but compiled 
and aggregated nationally. The result: India’s most 
important resource on gender violence is an indicative 


snapshot at best. 


Approaches that make a difference 
Research and experience suggest four approaches to 
tackling gender violence that do work. 

Gender sensitivity and gender violence awareness within 
the government. Governmentis constituted from society; 
it will reflect social attitudes. During campaigns 
against gender violence by Prajnya, an organisation 
headed by the author that works on issues relating to 
peace, justice and security, we find people unaware 
of the extent of the problem. They are also unable to 
see violence as such, attributing their experiences to 
temperament, natural behaviour, punishment, duty or 
lust. The culture of ‘adjustment’ is pervasive, and men 
and women ‘adjust’ to inequity and violence as a sign 
of virtue. If government is to be a lead actor in the 
campaign to eliminate gender violence, then gender 
sensitisation and gender violence awareness need to be 
promoted within administrative and police circles. 

Beyond a ‘law and order’ perspective. The government's 
ability to tackle gender violence is also limited because 
it is not merely a law and order issue. Gender violence 
is structural violence, a social malaise. It is a public 
health issue. It is a human rights issue. “Diagnose legal 
problem, apply police, slap on sentencing,” treats the 
symptom. Gender violence awareness in government 
circles should include recognition of this broader 
perspective. A cross-cutting problem can be solved 
only by cross-cutting measures and coalitions. 

Partnerships with civil society. What laws alone 
cannot achieve, civil society efforts can when 
backed by the access and resources of a motivated 
administration. Government-civil society partnerships 
working to tackle gender violence have generally been 
effective. In the Tamil Nadu campaign against female 


infanticide, while state-run programmes like the Girl 


Continued on Page 13 


Rethinking nuclear safety 


Building capabilities and awareness 


he recent radioactive contamination case in New Delhi has once 
again highlighted the need for India to have a comprehensive nuclear 
safety policy. Even as India’s appetite for nuclear energy and nuclear 
commerce grows by leaps and bounds, it is time for the government to 
publish a white paper consolidating the various policy measures regarding 
nuclear safety and clearly defining the role of various agencies in this regard. 

The Atomic Energy Act, 1962 is a guiding legislation and has little to say 
in terms of implementation. Therefore there is a need for a comprehensive 
review of existing policies and standard operating procedures on nuclear 
safety. Any such review should take a holistic look at the five “faces” or 
central elements of nuclear safety most relevant to India—plant security, 
accident prevention and accident liability, waste disposal, radioactive 
emergency management, and public awareness. While a tremendous amount 
of legislation, regulation, activity and even acrimony has occurred over these 
issues in recent months, it is time to craft an umbrella nuclear safety policy 
that is in tune with Indian realities and challenges. 

The security of nuclear installations in India has not been a source of 
major concern. The revelation of Pakistan’s plans to bomb theTrombay reactor 
in 1987 in the wake of Operation Brasstacks led to further strengthening of 
the reactors which are today among the country’s most hardened assets. 
While David Headley’s reconnaissance of the Bhabha Atomic Research 
Centre (BARC) created a minor stir, the possibility of a terrorist group to 
storm any of India’s currently operating plants to steal nuclear material or 


cause an accident is considered remote. 
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However, the safety of personnel working at these 
installations still remains a cause for concern. The 
contamination of a drinking water cooler at the Kaiga 
plant with Tritium in 2009 may have led to a major 
review of procedures but the culprit is yet to be caught. 
In January 2006, Karnataka police had uncovered a 
Lashkar-e-Taiba plot to carry out explosions at Kaiga. 
And groups such as Lashkar-e-Taiba, which killed one 
scientist and injured three others in the 2005 attack at 
the Indian Institute of Science, continue to pose a threat 
to the physical security of nuclear plants’ personnel. 

Preventing nuclear accidents is both a function 
of the design of reactors as well as their maintenance. 
Given the economics of nuclear energy production, it 
is important to balance the necessity of improving the 
efficiency of India’s reactors with the improved caution 
in their maintenance. A conscious effort is required to 


raise the capacity utilisation factor (CUF) of all the power 


The nuclear safety threat 

in India comes from 
mismanagement or neglect 
of radioactive sources rather 
than the malicious designs 


of non-state actors. 
SSS SSS SSS SSS Ss 
plants to above 90 percent (the current CUF hovers 
around 60 percent) while continuing high standards of 
maintenance. Prevention and damage mitigation matters 
as much as liability compensation in the case of a nuclear 
accident. The Atomic Energy Regulatory Board (AERB) 
is the government agency responsible for nuclear 
safety in India, overseeing all issues from planning to 
implementation. 

However, the AERB is woefully under-staffed 
for the scope of the task it is about to undertake in 
the coming years as India builds 24-30 more reactors 
and scales up its nuclear power output by 14 times. 
The AERB has just 170 scientific and technical staff to 
monitor 17 nuclear power plants, over 5,000 medical, 
industrial and research units, five uranium mines and 
over 50,000 radiography units. In addition, this meagre 
staff is also charged with clearing over 80,000 permits 
annually for transportation of radioactive material 


within the country. There is a need to expand the strong 
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human capital base for the nuclear industry in India, for 
instance, by recruiting personnel with a broader range of 
management experience. 

The civil nuclear liability bill is now being revived 
amidst vocal calls of protest. Several mistakes were 
made with the bill from inception—from the way it 
was drafted to the way it was articulated. As a result, 
along with the largely political issue of the amount of 
compensation for a nuclear accident, legal and technical 
issues surrounding the liability also ended up becoming 
politicised. The government should clearly discuss the 
merits of acceding to the Vienna Convention on Civil 
Liability for Nuclear Damage and the Convention on 
Supplementary Compensation in the white paper. 
Benchmarking with liability legislation in other countries 
would also help give confidence to the public. 

There exists ample coverage of radioactive waste 
disposal in law. The Atomic Energy (Safe Disposal of 
Radioactive Wastes) Rules, 1987 and the Atomic Energy 
(Radiation Protection) Rules, 2004 cover all types of 
radioactive waste - from medical to industrial. BARC 
is in the process of establishing an underground facility 
for waste storage. The real challenge then, lies in the 
implementation. The nuclear safety threat in India 
comes from mismanagement or neglect of radioactive 
sources rather than the malicious designs of non-state 
actors. 

Unsurprisingly, the real priority is radioactive 
emergency management. The search and retrieval of 
orphan radioactive sources is currently carried out by 
specialised national emergency response teams and 
BARC while the responsibility of securing the sources 
lies with the AERB. The overlap in responsibilities 
of these agencies can be of concern especially if a 
contamination accident occurs not in New Delhi or 
Mumbai, but in a remote town in the hinterland. Indeed, 
capacity for radioactive accident management needs 
to be built on a larger scale in the Central Industrial 
Security Force (CISF) some of whose units have been 
trained for protecting vital installations in the event of 
nuclear, biological and chemical warfare (and is among 
the most widely dispersed forces in the country), and 
even local police forces. 

Better investment in terms of equipmentis required 
for the nascent formations of the National Disaster 
Response Force (NDRF). As suggested by A N Prasad, 
former director of AERB, the police forces of all major 
cities must be provided radiation monitors. Equipping 


Indian sea-ports as well as land-ports with monitors to 


detect radioactive material in imports of scrap metal 
into India is an even more important priority. 

Raising public awareness about nuclear safety issues 
is perhaps most important. India certainly has done 
better than most other nations in terms of including 
the basics of nuclear physics in school curriculum. All 
secondary school students in India are tested on the 
essentials of a nuclear power generation, which is no 
mean feat. And yet overall public awareness on nuclear 
issues remains low. 

There is a need to balance the need for nuclear 


commerce and nuclear power generation with assuaging 


Ending gender violence: Continued from Page 10 


Child Protection Scheme and the Cradle Baby Scheme 
have mostly had dubious consequences, state and civil 
society have worked in partnership to create awareness 
and mobilize local support around the campaign, with 
more lasting success. 

Developing ‘early warning’ systems. There are certain 
situations where people can perpetrate acts of gender- 
based violence invisibly and with impunity. Often 
governments can anticipate, prevent and_ provide 
remedies for these incidents, if they want. Police custody 


and communal riots are two examples. Gender violence 


public anxiety about nuclear safety. For instance, all 
staff in any hospital with radiography—and not just the 
personnel operating the radiography machines—should 
be educated about radiation hazards and protection. 
Standard 
emergency management need to be laid down, with the 
health ministry at the helm. 


operating procedures for radioactive 


A white paper consolidating these broad elements 
of nuclear safety could go a long way towards not just 
reassuring the people, but in convincing them about the 
need to take a well-informed approach to nuclear power 
in the country. 


sensitisation could and should be a part of human rights 
training imparted to police and paramilitary forces. 
Similarly, knowing that gender violence occurs as much 
as arson, looting and murder during communal riots 
should ensure preparedness to prevent and provide victim 
assistance in these circumstances. 

Ending gender violence begins with acknowledging 
that there is a problem, and it is not a “ladies’ problem.” 
Zero-tolerance for violence is the true mark of civilisation, 
especially when backed by initiatives to create awareness 


and change attitudes, in government and society. 
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Dynamics of the 
civil—military balance 


defence policy Checks and balances have served India well 


re we in or headed for a crisis in civil-military relations in India? 

Media reports and commentary over the last 18 months indicate 

signs of turbulence. Tensions were brought to the fore in the wake of 
the pay commission award for the defence services last year and have raised 
their head over various issues since-from the implementation of the One Rank 
One Pension scheme for military veterans to the Union Defence Minister 
compelling the former army chief to reverse his decision against an erring 
senior aide. 

A crisis, by definition, is among other things, a “crucial or decisive point or 
situation,” an unstable state of affairs, or a turning point. It cannot be anyone’s 
case that we are at such a point in civil-military relations in this country. In 
times of rapid social and economic change, it is normal to have relatively high 
levels of civil-military friction, problems and differences of opinion, but these 
things are not indicative of anything approaching a crisis. Unlike in the past, 
there may be more perceptions of disagreement between the two sides. These 
perceptions result—in a large measure—from greater media scrutiny and 
changes in technology with email, blogs and twitter providing faster access to 
leaks and disagreements. 

The classical theory of civil-military relations outlined by Samuel 
Huntington, in 7he Soldier and the State, advises that the civilians should 
do politics and policy while the military carries out orders and executes 
operational plans with professional autonomy. But this is an impossible dream. 
In reality, there is no bright line—or at best the line is not as bright as it 
is deemed to be—dividing what the military and civilians should do. Such 
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a nominally straightforward distinction in fact belies the 
complexity of applying this principle in actual situations 
where the lines between civilian and military competence 
are seldom clear-cut. 

The civil-military relationship, and specifically the 
interaction between civilian leadership and uniformed 
military leaders, relies on the attitudes and actions of 
both civilians and the military. It would not be incorrect 
to surmise that civil-military affairs are all about the 
senior leaders and their relationships with each other. 
A study of several successful senior military leaders in 
India would show that success came with them being 
comfortable working in a bureaucracy, occasionally 
pushing back against civilian leaders, and understanding 
the philosophical approach of their civilian bosses. The 
personal equation between General Sam Manekshaw and 
Indira Gandhi that delivered India a war victory in 1971 
on the one hand and the political patronage extended 
to Lieutenant-General B M Kaul by Jawaharlal Nehru 
leading to the unmitigated disaster of 1962 on the other, 
bear testimony to the fact that good relations start at the 
top; but blind trust in military leadership by the political 
executive is not a guarantor of good results. The difference 
between success and disaster then, perhaps, lies in the 


degree of professionalism of the military leadership. 


This fits in snugly with Huntington’s theory, 


where autonomy of action by the military is predicated 
on a professional officer corps. In the six decades of 
Indian republic, officers of the Indian armed forces— 
bar odd exceptions—have always been a beacon of 
professionalism. Professionalism requires of each officer a 
commitment to professional excellence—the obser vance 
of the highest technical standards in meeting the 
requirements of his chosen field. Hence, by definition, 
professionalism embraces the commitment to civilian 
control of the military. 

This principle of civilian control and authority 
over the military is fundamental to democracy. It means 
that all issues, including those of national security must 
be decided by the people, acting through their elected 
representatives. The military serves its nation rather than 
leads it: military leaders advise elected leaders and carry 
out their decisions. Civilians need to direct the nation’s 
military, not because they are necessarily wiser or 
smarter than military professionals, but precisely because 
they are the people’s representatives and, as such, are 
charged with the responsibility for making these decisions 
and remaining accountable for them. Ultimately, civilian 
control rests upon a series of ideas, institutions, and 


behaviours that has developed over time in a democratic 
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society like India. Together these constitute a system that 
provides civilian officials with both the authority and the 
machinery to exercise supremacy in military affairs. 

It has been asserted by most military veterans—who 
can be safely assumed as surrogates for serving officers— 
that this premise has resulted in bureaucrats protecting 
their turf in a perverse interpretation of civil control. 
While the military prefers political control exercised 
by elected politicians, the intervening bureaucratic layer 
between the military and the political leadership results 
in ‘bureaucratic control’. However, in the recent case of 
defence minister forcing the army chief’s hand against 
his wishes, the ire has been directed against the political 
leadership as well. Some commentators have even gone 
on to suggest that the army chief should have resigned 
rather than accept the ministerial advice. They forget that 
walking away from the civil-military relationship through 


resignation is a dangerous instrument that, if used, will 


Good relations start at the 
top but blind trust in military 
leadership by the political 
executive is not a guarantor 
of good results. 
SS a ar a) 


destroy all civilian trust in the military leadership. 

The line between what constitutes ‘political 
control’ and ‘political interference’ in military affairs 
is rather blurred. Most military officers desire that the 
civilian leadership delegate to the military autonomous 
control over all things military. But military control in 
practice allows for direct civilian supervision of military 
matters, down to whatever level the civilian authorities 
find necessary. Counterintuitively, this is beneficial to 
the armed forces—and the nation—in the long run. 
If civilian leaders believe only the military can make 
competent decisions about military issues, the situation 
could soon come to pass where civilian authorities do not 
care about or are uninterested in the military. This is the 
kind of apathetic situation that existed in India leading to 
the military debacle of 1962. 

Unlike armed forces in other developing countries 
early in the post-colonial period, there has never been an 


instance of the Indian military transgressing its bounds. 
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This has consistently been among the indicators of India’s 
good democratic health. But this is not solely to the 
credit of the military. Kotera M Bhimaya in Civil-Military 
relations: A comparative study in India and Pakistan, has 
posited that in the early years of the republic, the military 
brass which was awed both by Nehru’s personality and 
the bureaucracy’s professionalism made a virtue of 
necessity to preach the credo of civilian supremacy. Soon 
after becoming the first Commander-in-Chief, General 
Cariappa unequivocally exhorted the military not to 
meddle in politics but to obey the government in power; 
yet soon after his retirement, he caused considerable 
embarrassment to the government by overtly admiring 
General Ayub Khan’s dictatorial regime in Pakistan. 

Madison said that “if men were angels, no government 
would be necessary”. It is precisely because men are not 
angels that the power to control the armed forces has 
been bestowed on those who would feel its burdens most 
directly. Rather than hope for better motives in either the 
civil or military leadership, the nation’s interests are best 
served by returning to the system of checks and balances 
that has served it so well for so long. Certain aspects of 
internal administration of the armed forces, particularly 
the disciplinary aspects, must be open to greater public 
scrutiny to avoid miscarriage of justice. The recent Sukhna 
land misappropriation case, for instance, establishes this 
need for moving away from a closed-door disposal of 
cases by the defence services. 

In any case, no political leader can ignore the armed 
forces’ corporate interests. At the same time, firm and 
effective political leadership will assert its policymaking 
prerogatives and prevail upon the armed forces to 
accommodate their corporate interests within the overall 
national policy. It is legitimate to expect the civilian 
leadership to play its designated role in the relationship 
wisely. The responsibility of the armed forces, however, 
is to ensure that military officers understand and apply 
appropriate norms of professional military conduct. 

Louis Smith, an American scholar, wrote that 
“civil dominance, regardless of how securely grounded 
it may be in the Constitution and in the statutes, is not 
self-implementing. Like any other principle, it must 
be cherished in the public mind if it is to prevail. Like 
any other policy, it requires translation into effective 
administration.” It is incumbent upon the civil and 
military leadership of this country to ensure that their 
routine administrative actions end up strengthening this 


founding premise of the Indian Republic. m 


The jugaad myth 


Why India should not be distracted in the 
oursult of innovation 


n 2001, Fevicol ran an advertising campaign showing a truck overloaded 

with people making its way across a rough and barren landscape. Even 

though the terrain is rocky and the truck overflowing, none of the 
passengers fall off, bonded together, viewers are to think, with the same 
strength and reliability as India’s leading adhesive brand. 

The campaign was a hit, winning the prestigious Cannes Lion for the 
advertising firm which conceptualised it. It deserves full marks for creativity 
and for capturing poignantly how Indians get by and get on with life despite 
seemingly insurmountable hardships, a classic example of art imitating life. 

This phenomenon, where people in India seem to always find a way to 
muddle along somehow or the other, has slowly entered management-speak 
as “jugaad”, a curiously Indian way of getting things done. Venture capitalists 
and management gurus have praised this approach of doing more with less, 
but jugaad is more an outcome of limited access to capital, resources and 
infrastructure, than it is innovation. 

Peter Drucker, doyen of management studies, defined innovation as 
“the specific instrument of entrepreneurship that endows resources with a 
new capacity to create wealth.” Take the case of the humble earthen pot, 
which has been used since time immemorial to keep drinking water cool in 
some of the hottest regions of the Indian hinterland. Is the earthen pot an 
innovation in the modern sense, or does it reflect the brazen poverty and 
under-developed economies of its end-users? 

The pot is certainly an innovation insofar as it allows water to be cooled 


even in very high temperatures, but it is also used by those who cannot afford 
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or access modern technology such as refrigerators. 
Higher-income homes do not rely on earthen pots. 

Innovating for bottom of the pyramid should not 
degenerate into a paternalistic condescension of creating 
low-quality products that have poor usability. Many 
innovations which claim to be for the bottom of the 
pyramid would want their purveyors to be stuck at the 
bottom, for if they managed to increase their income 
levels, they'd choose more technologically-advanced 
solutions which actually boost productivity and create 
wealth. 

An inexpensive refrigerator that delivers effective 
cooling at a low operating cost would be more of an 
innovation, allowing more people to use refrigeration 
the way the Nano automobile from Tata Motors has 
made cars accessible to a broader section of society. Tata 
Motors’ Nano plant at Sanand, Gujarat uses automated 
manufacturing, cutting-edge supply-chain management 


and robotics to produce the world’s cheapest four- 


It is time to stop celebrating 
the stop-gap survival 
mechanisms as path- 


breaking innovation. 
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wheeler. Tata has re-invented several aspects of 
automobile engineering when designing the Nano, and 
the company has broken the stereotype of India being 
only a competent outsourcer. Even though the Nano 
is a product targeted at the aspirational bottom of the 
pyramid, it is built to meet global standards of safety and 
performance at a world-class factory. 

A nation’s innovation ability is tied closely to its 
research capacity in science and engineering, which is a 
function of the higher-education system. The government 
has a role to play in investing in fundamental science 
research areas where it would take very long for private 
capital to get a return on investment. According to India’s 
Department of Science and Technology, total investment 
in research and development has languished between 
0.85-0.90 percent of GDP since 2000. In contrast, the 
US invests around 2.6 percent of GDP and China, 1.4 
percent, about twice as much as it did in 1995. 

Moreover, Indian private sector investment in R&D 


has grown substantially since 1998 to contribute over 25 
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percent of the pie, while government investment has 
declined. This means that while tax receipts have increased 
in the period alongside the boom in the economy, the 
government’s research funding has declined in relative 
terms and the gap has been bridged by the private sector. 

The substantial growth of the economy has not seen 
a commensurate increase in the establishment of more 
science and engineering universities and government 
R&D investment. Instead, we have seen a rationing of 
existing supply, with increased reservation of seats at the 
ITs and other centrally-funded universities—policies 
that can compromise quality. India should be focusing on 
increasing capacity to such an extent that everyone has 
opportunity and nobody is left behind. 

However, increasing capacity does not mean 
building a campus and naming it Indian Institute of 
Technology. Institutions are not just mere buildings 
and infrastructure, they are nurtured by people, and it 
takes decades of relentless focus on excellence for an 
institution to achieve a reputation. Political opportunism 
and promises of an IIT for every state are destroying a 
brand built over five decades. Dr C N R Rao, chairman 
of the Prime Minister’s Science Advisory Council, has 
severely criticised the government’s policy. In a nation 
the size of India, should there be just one world-class 
university brand? 

Earthen pots and other types of jugaad may 
make good documentary film subjects, but we should 
remember that these are typically low productivity 
They 


should not be romanticised. India cannot become a 


solutions with a below-par user experience. 


world-beating economic force by under-investing 
in fundamental scientific research and celebrating 
the stop-gap survival mechanisms as path-breaking 
innovation. Such celebration and_ characterisation 
should be left to advertising agencies and other creative 
types looking for a story to tell. The state should 
commit itself to turning India into a magnet for top 
scientific talent from around the world, increasing 
investment in fundamental science and engineering and 
creating infrastructure which will give Indian scientists 
the choice of working in their home country instead of 
moving to more hospitable climes abroad. 

When such an environment is created, story- 
tellers will find inspiration from life to imagine and 
create more on the lines of the recent Hollywood 
blockbuster series on high-technology superhero Iron 
Man, showcasing cutting-edge technology that can 


inspire real innovators. 


SSS 
Revolution in higher education 


BEN WILDAVSKY, fellow at the Ewing 
Marion Kauffman foundation states that the 
globalisation of universities had resulted in a 
shake-up of the old order in higher education 
with wide-ranging benefits for all including 
increased mobility and availability of human 
capital, scientific talent and greater free 
trade in minds and ideas. 

In a discussion organised by the Carnegie 
Council on his book, The Great Brain Race: 
How Global Universities Are Reshaping theWorld, 
he points out that mobility of students, 
cross-national scientific research and branch 
campuses had increased significantly in the 
past decade. Many countries now see a 
thriving university system as their pathway 
to innovation and growth and this has 
resulted in increasing academic investments, 
partnerships and quality improvements with 
a greater focus on global metrics to measure 
academic quality, which in turn is feeding a 
beneficial cycle of improvements. 


Dangerous mutations within Pakistan’s 
jihadi infrastructure 


NICHOLAS SCHMIDLE, fellow at the New 
America Foundation states that a profound 
change had occured in the dynamic between 
the Pakistan-army and ISI on the one hand 
and their jihadi clients on the other. Within 
the jihadis a gap has emerged between 
the old guard which acted on behalf of 
the state and the new guard which sought 
to overthrow the state, leading to the 
kidnap and murder of Khalid Khwaja an 
important and outspoken player in the jihadi 
firmament. 

In an article in The New Republic, “In a Ditch”, 
he attributes this to the formation of the 
Pakistani Taliban from the rank and file of 
the traditional jihadi organisations after 
the storming of Islamabad’s Lal Masjid in 
2007 and their deep mistrust of traditional 
authorities such as intelligence agencies, 
tribal structures, and mainstream Islamist 
parties. He also cautions that these mutant, 
smaller outfits were less amenable to bribes, 
negotiations and settlements and hence were 
even more dangerous than their creators. 


er) 
G-20 test 


ARVIND SUBRAMANIAN, | fellow — at 
the Peterson Institute for International 
Economics states that while the monopoly 
on power and influence wielded by the West 
was being broken for real with the G-20, 
what was most significant was the impact of 
the de-cartelisation of power and influence 
on the role of ideas. 

In an op-ed in Business Standard, “The G-20, 
Power, and Ideas”, he states that the fate 
of two bad ideas (i) Western leadership 
of the IMF and the World Bank and (ii) 
indispensability of the Doha round to the 
health of the world economy, could serve as 
a testing ground for the proposition that the 
G-20 might be better for the marketplace of 
ideas than the G-7. 


| 
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SHYAM SARAN, fellow at the Center 
for Policy Research and former foreign 
secretary, calls upon India to make relations 
with Indonesia, a G-20 power and neighbour, 
the centrepiece of its Look East policy 
pointing to commonalities such as plural, 
diverse, secular democratic polity, cultural 
affinities buffeted by religious extremism. 
In an article in Business Standard, “Rising 
Indonesia”, he states that it was incumbent 
upon India to upgrade its economic and 
security partnership with Indonesia beyond 
the current joint maritime patrols to 
grow naval capabilities and shape an open, 
inclusive and loosely structured security 
architecture in Asia. 


SaaS 
New Delhi’s maritime agenda 


RORY MEDCALF of the Lowy Institute 
states that the Indian navy is growing in 
potency, reach and stated ambition with its 
expanding capabilities and its demonstrated 
maritime leadership within the Indian 
Ocean. In an op-ed at the Wall Street Journal, 
“India Ahoy”, he states that New Delhi 
would benefit from strengthening practical 
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cooperation with navies of Australia, 
Indonesia, Korea and Vietnam and showing 
greater leadership to fulfil its maritime 
vision of the Indian Ocean as India’s sphere 
of influence. 


SSS} 
Beijing’s maritime ambitions 


CHRIS RAHMAN, fellow of maritime 
strategy and security at the University of 
Woolongong explores the central tenets 
of China’s maritime security agenda and 
states that Beijing’s maritime ambitions and 
behaviour indicate a bid for geopolitical pre- 
eminence in East Asia. In a policy analysis 
for the Australian Strategic Policy Institute, 
“China’s maritime strategic agenda”, he 
argues that it the Chinese navy’s growing 
ability to deny access to East Asian seas in 
a crisis or conflict, disrupting the security 
system led by US Pacific Command rather 
than its blue water capabilities most 
threatens regional order and harmony at 
seas. 


ESS Ty] 
Channeling Curzon 


C RAJA MOHAN calls for an elevation in 
the partnership on defence and security 
between Washington and New Delhi 
stating that such a partnership would help 
constitute a neo-Curzonian Raj that could 
share the burdens of ordering the Eastern 
Hemisphere in the 21st century, like it did 
at the turn of the 20th century. In an article 
for the American Interest, “The Return of 
the Raj”, he alludes to the four elements 
of the colonial British Raj—expeditionary 
tradition, military surplus, security system 
for smaller states and the Great Game to 
buttress his argument for an enhanced 
security partnership in the Indian Ocean 


and beyond. 


favi Gopalan is a research as 
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Infograpnic 


Report card 


The state of education 


DIBYO HALDAR 


FINANCES - 
SPEND ON India spent only 3.2% of its GDP on education 
EDUCATION in 2006, much lower than Ching or Brazil. 
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Kasab, denial and conspiracy 


Jang’s editorial on May 5th reacted to the 
verdict of the Ajmal Kasab trial by alleging 
that the manner in which the trial was 
conducted raised questions on the legal 
process itself. The editorial asserts that 
Pakistan’s name was repeatedly used in 
conjunction with charges of state terrorism. 
It opines that the court acquitted the two 
other alleged conspirators—Fahim Ansari 
and Sabahuddin Sheikh—because they 
were Indian citizens, whereas Mr Kasab 
was convicted because he was “allegedly” 
a Pakistani. 

The editorial further contends that not only 
did the court not examine the possibility of 
the involvement of local Indian groups in 
the Mumbai attacks, it also attempted to 
incriminate leaders of the “now defunct” 
Lashkar-e-Taiba, Hafiz Mohammed Saeed 
and Zaki ur-Rehman Lakhvi, because India 
intended to implicate Pakistan in the 26/11 
attacks. It says that India is attempting to 
humiliate Pakistan on the international 
stage through this verdict and urges 
Pakistan’s ministries of interior and justice 
to review the verdict of the Indian courts 
and prepare an appropriate response. 

An op-ed by Saeed Aasi on Nawa-i-Wagt 
entitled “Drama Case,” contends that this 
trial has proven that both India and the 
United States intend to paint Pakistan as 
a terrorist state on the world stage. Mr 
Aasi’s op-ed draws parallels between Mr 
Kasab’s trial in India and the Aafia Siddiqui 
trial in the United States, stating that Dr 
Siddiqui was arrested on trumped up 
charges of attacking US soldiers, while Mr 
Kasab had stated that he was arrested by 
Indian police officers 20 days prior to the 
Mumbai attacks. 

The writer contends that no definitive 
proof was presented in the Indian courts, 
nor was any proof provided to Pakistan; 
however, India’s courts convicted 
“Kashmiri mujahid” Ajmal Kasab and 
levelled charges against Mr Saeed. Mr Aasi 
also opines that this has been done to sully 
the good name of Pakistan and derail its 
fight for the Kashmiri cause. 


SSS 
Flagging Talibanisation 


Saleem Safi’s op-ed in Jang argues that 
in trying to trick the world for decades, 
Pakistan has ultimately deceived itself. 
Mr Safi opines that the state wrongly 
believed that it could effectively tackle 
both the United States and India through 
the use of terrorism. But the growth of 
extremism in Pakistan has come back to 
haunt the country. The writer says that no 
terror attack has occurred in the United 
States after 9/11; similarly, extremists 
are on their last legs in Jammu & Kashmir, 
and Pakistan has paid a huge price for the 
attacks in Mumbai. 

Whereas terrorism has spread all over 
Pakistan—the common man and politicians 
were always targets of terrorists, now even 
the army’s general headquarters no longer 
safe. Mr Safi suggests that those persons 
who claimed to be mentors of extremist 
forces are themselves becoming targets. 
Afghan and Pakistan Taliban and al-Qaeda 
rely heavily upon each other—suicide 
bombings, that are now the hallmark of 
the TTP and Afghan Taliban, are reliant 
on technology provided by al-Qaeda. 
Similarly, the Afghan Taliban, which used 
to claim that video CDs were haraam, 
now employ them extensively to promote 
their agenda—again, through technology 
provided by al-Qaeda. 

The writer argues that this interlinkage 
between the Pakistan and Afghan Taliban, 
and al-Qaeda has made it impossible 
to fight one group while attempting to 
make peace with the other. Mr Safi 
believes that Pakistan needs to develop a 
strategy to deal with this issue and that the 
appropriate response must be calibrated 
on multiple levels including religious, 
political and social. The writer warns that 
if an appropriate strategy isn’t conceived 
soon, all of Pakistan will soon become 
Waziristan. 

Basal Mohammed argues in Iraq’s ar- 
Rafidayn about the impact on _ the 
interference of regional and international 
powers in Iraq’s internal affairs, in an 
apparent reference to Iran and Arab states 
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in its neighbourhood. The writer suggests 
that these countries have infiltrated Iraq’s 
security and intelligence services and use 
violence as a tool to weaken and divide 
Iraq, while the country’s news and media 
paint this interference as Iraq being used as 
a bulwark against hostile forces. 

The writer chastises Iraq’s political parties 
for being unable to not only prevent 
external forces from destabilising the 
country, but also being party to those 
forces’ activities. Mr Mohammed contents 
that it is important for those with divergent 
views to accept and exchange ideas within 
the democratic framework of the country. 
However, the writer says, it is worrying 
that those parties in opposition have in 
the past tried to obtain the assistance of 
regional powers to destabilise the ruling 
government, and in the process, the 
country. 

The writer points out that part of 
the challenge in the development of 
democratic institutions in Iraq is the 
interference of countries in region, 
most of which are ruled by totalitarian 
regimes; this means that those countries 
are incapable in effectively participating 
in the development of democracy in Iraq. 
Mr Mohammed urges all political parties 
to work together to ensure Iraq’s national 
interests are protected, during and after 
the parliamentary elections. 
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nterruptions, disruptions, adjournments. These words characterise the 
Jon: session of Parliament which ran from the last week of February to 

the first week of May. Sample some statistics: Parliament was scheduled to 
meet for 35 sittings; it met on 32 days. The Lok Sabha met for 66 percent of the 
scheduled time, while the Rajya Sabha met for 74 percent. The Question Hour 
was disproportionately affected as any time lost during this hour is not made up by 
sitting late; both Houses worked for just 48 percent of the scheduled time. On 13 
days, not even one question was answered in Rajya Sabha; in Lok Sabha on eight 
days. 

The government had listed 27 bills (other than those related to the budget) 
for consideration and passing during the session. Parliament passed just six. The 
ancient monuments and archaeological sites bill replaced an ordinance; it prohibits 
any construction within 100 metres of a protected monument and regulates 
construction for a further 200 metres. The national green tribunal bill establishes 
a tribunal to settle environment-related civil cases. The payment of gratuity act 
was amended to enhance the maximum gratuity payable to Rs 1 million (from 
Rs 350,000). The employee state insurance act was amended to permit hospitals 
under ESIC to treat patients not covered by the act. The plantation labour act was 
amended to increase some safety provisions and prohibit employment of children 
under 14 years of age. Finally, a legislative council was approved for the state of 
Tamil Nadu. 

In addition, the government had also listed 63 bills to be introduced; it 
managed to introduce only 27. These included the civil nuclear liability bill, the 
copyright amendment, and four bills regulating higher education. The nuclear 
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liability bill fixes liability of any operator at Rs 5 billion and 
the total liability (the residual to be borne by the central 
government) at SDR 300 million, which is about Rs 20 billion 
(see the May 2010 issue of Pragati for an analysis of this bill). 
The copyright bill addresses technological developments 
and provides for exemptions for material adapted for use 
by disabled persons. Some important bills that were not 
introduced include the judicial accountability bill, the land 
acquisition and rehabilitation bills, the pension bill and the 
biotechnology regulatory bill. 

The government introduced four bills related to 
regulation of higher education. 
regulates foreign educational institutions; they need to 


One bill permits and 


meet all the requirements of domestic universities, bring 
in corpus funds of Rs 500 million, and are not allowed to 
repatriate any surplus. However, most conditions (other 
than the repatriation clause) may be exempted for some 
universities on a case-by-case basis. A second bill prohibits 
unfair trade practices; it requires institutions to detail all 
fees in their prospectus, regulates admission procedures and 
bans capitation fee. A third bill sets up education tribunals. A 
fourth bill sets up a regulator for accreditation agencies; all 
universities and programmes need to obtain quality ratings 
from these accreditation agencies. 

Some bills were passed by just one house. The 
women’s reservation bill was passed by the Rajya Sabha 
after disruptions that led to the suspension of seven MPs; 
the bill was not taken up for discussion in the Lok Sabha. 
The lower house passed the prevention of torture bill; this 
bill prescribes punishment of 10 years for any public official 
who causes grievous hurt or danger to life, limb or hurt to 
any person in order to extract any information or confession. 
However, prosecution requires two conditions: a complaint 
must be filed within six months of the act of torture, and the 
appropriate government must give sanction for prosecution. 
This bill was not referred to the standing committee and will 
next be discussed in the Rajya Sabha. 

The budget session also highlighted some issues 
related to standing committees. The prevention of torture 
bill and the energy conservation amendment bill were not 
referred to the committee. Indeed the latter bill was passed 
by the Lok Sabha without any discussion, thus there was 
no parliamentary scrutiny. Hopefully, the Rajya Sabha will 
deliberate on this bill carefully. The session had a four-week 
recess for standing committees to examine the budgetary 


demand for grants. After scrutinising the government's 


financial requests, the committees report their findings to 
Parliament. However, the effectiveness of this process can 
be questioned. Of the 54 demands, the Lok Sabha discussed 
only three, amounting to 16 percent of the total budget; the 
rest were sanctioned without any discussion. One of the 
demands discussed pertained to the ministry of external 
affairs; the standing committee tabled its report at noon and 
the demands were discussed and voted upon the same day 
between 2pm and 7pm. 

Parliamentarians do not need to look beyond their 
own work to witness how they can contribute to policy 
making ina constructive manner. The discussion on the green 
tribunal bill is a good example. Several MPs from across the 
political spectrum pointed out issues such as reduced access 
to the tribunal and lack of clarity in its composition. In his 
reply to the debate, Environment Minister Jairam Ramesh 
acknowledged some of these issues and brought in relevant 
amendments. He also gave reasons why he did not agree with 
some other suggestions. The bill that was passed incorporated 
the amendments. 

Yet another example of effective parliamentary 
intervention was seen during the debate relating to census. 
As many as 42 Lok Sabha MPs spoke on the issue, with many 
demanding that the census should collect caste data. In his 
reply, the Home Minister P Chidambaram did not promise 
to do so—he said “the Government will give due weight to 
all aspects of the issue that were discussed in the House”. 
However, the government subsequently decided to include 
caste data in the census collections. 

These two incidents highlight the power of Parliament 
to influence the decisions of the executive. [The author does 
not either endorse or disapprove of the outcomes in these 
two instances; merely points out that MPs could effect a 
change in government policies through their parliamentary 
interventions.] Parliament has various processes for MPs 
to hold the government to account, and to raise important 
issues. During Question Hour, ministers have to answer 
questions pertaining to their departments. The zero hour can 
be used to highlight urgent issues. Other debates (such as half- 
hour debate and debates under rule 193 in the Lok Sabha) 
can be used to express opinions on national policies. And all 
legislative bills need parliamentary sanction—the debate in 
parliament can be used to underscore any deficiencies. We 
hope that in future sessions, MPs refrain from disrupting 
proceedings and rather use these mechanisms effectively to 


press their case. 
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Khawaja 


Turning on their own 


terrorism 


n early April there were reports that Khaled Khawaja, a former Inter- 
[or Intelligence (ISI) officer and retired Pakistani air force officer 

had been kidnapped along with Sultan Amir Tarar, another former ISI 
officer popularly known as Colonel Imam, and Asad Qureshi, a British- 
Pakistani freelance documentary maker. According to Asia Times Online, the 
three men had not been heard of since a trip to North Waziristan on or 
around March 25th. On April 30th, Khaled Khwaja’s bullet-ridden body 
was found dumped near a village in North Waziristan between the towns of 
Mir Ali and Miranshah. At the time of writing, Mr Khawaja’s companions 
remain in captivity. 

The sequence of events leading up to this abduction, the underlying 
motives and the identity of the captors remains a subject of controversy. 
What is however interesting is the emergence of “Asian Tigers”, a hitherto 
unknown outfit that appears to have unraveled the faultline between jihadi 
groups inside Pakistan. 

There is no single authoritative account of the organisational details 
or leadership of the Asian Tigers group that claimed responsibility for the 
kidnapping and murder of Mr Khawaja and his two associates. Multiple 
versions have appeared in the Pakistani media, Asia Times Online and in 


online jihadi discussion forums. There is also no consensus on the motive. 


The weeks leading up to the kidnapping 
A glimpse however into the motive emerges from an examination of the 


public record on Khaled Khawaja’s activities in the weeks immediately 
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preceding his disappearance. Most prominent amongst 
these was his petition in the Pakistani courts urging a 
stay on the extradition of some Afghan Taliban leaders 
had been recently captured in Pakistan, including 
Mullah Abdul Ghani Baradar, Mullah Abdus Salam, 
Mullah Kabir, Mullah Muhammad and Amir Muwaviya. 
The petition was subsequently dismissed by the Lahore 
High Court. 

On March 17th Khaled Khawaja was also in the 
news for making allegations of torture and wrongful 
prosecution in the case of five US citizens from Virginia 
who had been arrested in Sargodha for attempting to 
enlist with the jihadi group Jaish-e-Mohammad. 

Significantly on the March 21st the Daily Times 
of Lahore reported that Mr Khawaja had filed a 
constitutional petition in the Lahore High Court 
(LHC), seeking the registration of a first information 
report (FIR) against US president Barack Obama and 
others responsible for ‘carrying out drone attacks’ in 


the country. 


The motive 

There are multiple accounts on the circumstances of 
the kidnapping as well. One narrative in the Pakistani 
media attributes the kidnapping to an earlier visit to 
Waziristan by Mr Khawaja in which he allegedly shared a 
list of jihadists allegedly working for Indian intelligence 
agencies, leading to distrust and suspicions on his true 
motives. In a video released by the Asian Tigers to Asia 
Times Online, Mr Khawaja himself “confesses” to working 
on behalf of the ISI and the CIA during the Lal Masjid 
standoff of 2007. In the same video he also alludes to 
a list of 14 jihadi commanders he had attempted to 
malign during his visit to North Waziristan. 

The News reported on May Ist quoting Mohammad 
Omar, a spokesperson for the Taliban Media Center, 
that the names of militant commanders identified as 
Indian agents by Khwaja amongst others included Qari 
Zafar, Rana Afzal, Ustad Abdul Samad, Qari Ehsan, 
Qari Basit, Ustad Aslam, Yasin, Qari Assadullah, Qari 
Imran, Qari Hamza, Ustad Khalid, Abu Huzaifa, Matiur 
Rahman and Qari Hussain Ahmad Mehsud. 

The last in the list Qari Hussain Mehsud has been 
identified in the past as the leader of suicide bombers 
and a deputy of Tehrik-e-Taliban Pakistan (TTP) chief, 
Hakimullah Mehsud. 

In an extensive account of what he believed was 
Mr Khawaja’s last mission, on May Ist, Hamid Mir, 


a prominent Pakistani journalist claimed that the 


murdered man had been attempting to establish direct 
contacts between the Afghan Taliban and the United 
States. Mr Mir also cited similar attempts that Mr 
Khawaja had made in the past. 

Another journalist, Syed Saleem Shahzad, quotes 
former Pakistani army chief General Mirza Aslam Beg 
saying that Mr Khawaja had met him in early March 
and had described his latest initiative in bringing about 
a peace deal between the Pakistani Taliban and the 
Pakistan establishment. 


The captors 

The ‘secular’ moniker notwithstanding, all accounts 
in the Pakistani media believe the kidnappers to be a 
splinter group of the Taliban. While Mr Mir describes 
them as “Punjabi Taliban” that includes some Kashmiris, 
Mr Shahzad is far more circumspect in describing the 
genealogy of the Asian Tigers. It is interesting to note 
that Mr Shahzad excludes the assorted Afghan Taliban 


The confusion arising from 
the many contradictory 
narratives of this sordid 
affair have had their fallout 


within jihadi circles. 
SS = Se eee 
groups including the Haqqani network citing that they 
never believed the CIA conspiracy theory. He also 
takes care to discount a theory widely reported by the 
Pakistani and international media that Ilyas Kashmiri’s 
313 Brigade was involved. Mr Shahzad identifies an 
individual by the name Usman Punjabi with the Asian 
Tigers who is variously described as a spokesman and a 
leader. The only details we learn of the captors from Mr 
Shahzad are that they once operated in South Waziristan 
and have strong al-Qaeda links. 

Mushtaq Yusufzai writing in The News on May 
Ist adds more colour to the narrative, describing the 
Asian Tigers as an outfit of 30-40 people, Punjabi and 
Mehsud, all expelled from their respective groups— 
the Lashkar-e-Jhangvi and the TTP—and run by Usman 
Punjabi and Sabeer Mehsud. 

According to the Asia Times Online that Mohammad 
Omar of the Taliban Media Center is believed to be the 


same individual as Usman Punjabi of the Asian Tigers. 
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The faultline 

Khaled Khawaja’s confessional video on his role in the Lal 
Masjid standoff and in the arrest of Maulana Abdul Aziz, 
the Lal Masjid cleric, under embarrassing circumstances, 
suggests a faultline thatruns between the anti-establishment 
jihadi outfits responsible for terror inside Pakistan and 
those who are seen as establishment-friendly. 

In the video, Mr Khawaja accuses, among others, 
Jamaat-ud-Daawa’s Hafiz Mohammed Saeed and Jaish-e- 
Mohammad’s Maulana Masood Azhar of working for the 
ISI and collecting funds on its behalf. 

A raw picture of the deep distrust signified by this 
faultline and of the confusion that the kidnapping and 
murder have sown, is evident from one of the jihadi 
discussion forums online. The debate on the motive behind 
the murder had grown so acrimonious that the jihad- 
friendly forum administrators had to issue a rare English- 
language amendment to the rules of participation that 
included a threat to disbar for life anyone who continued 
to discuss Khaled Khawaja. The immediate cause for the 
provocation was the allegation that Ilyas Kashmiri’s 313 
Brigade was behind the abduction and murder. In one 
contentious exchange which was subsequently deleted, 
the credibility of the forum’s administrator was questioned 
on assertions that the ISI was behind the murder while 
simultaneously claiming that Mr Khawaja was working 
against the jihadists for the ISI. 


The penultimate act 
The fates of Colonel Imam and Asad Qureshi continue 
to hang in the balance despite several media reports that 


prematurely claimed their release. In an exchange with 


Asia Times Online, Usman Punjabi claimed to have made 
a demand for release of 150 jihadis by Pakistan. The list 
interestingly included those who were arrested for the 
murder of Major-General Faisal Alavi in the weeks before 
the 26 November 2008 attacks on Mumbai as well as 
those who were arrested in connection with the Mumbai 
attacks. Both sets of individuals are allegedly linked to Ilyas 
Kashmiri’s 313 Brigade. For the release of Mr Qureshi, 
there is a separate demand of $10 million in ransom. In a 
video released on May 11th Mr Qureshi appeals for raising 
funds towards his ransom while citing a May 1 5th deadline. 

Given that the odds of the Asian Tigers either 
securing the release of 150 militants or ever seeing the 
$10 million in cash remain slim, their real motive remains 
an open question. 

While the Pakistan establishment has come out of 
this episode relatively unscathed, a new controversy has 
erupted in the wake of Khawaja’s murder. A transcript 
and an audio recording of a phone conversation between 
noted Pakistani journalist Hamid Mir and an unidentified 
individual representing the Taliban has surfaced exposing 
the deep distrust and faultlines within the Islamists in 
Pakistan. 

The confusion arising from the many contradictory 
narratives of this sordid affair have had their fallout within 
jihadi circles as is evident from the fracas on the internet 
discussion forum friendly to Ilyas Kashmiri’s 313 Brigade. 
Asia Times Online also believes that Ilyas Kashmiri has been 
threatened by the Asian Tigers in what appears to be an 
attempt at power projection in North Waziristan. 

This perhaps may have been the ultimate outcome 
desired by the Asian Tigers and their backers. & 
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Better than Hooghly 
slush 


The forgotten American ice trade 


n the winter of 1846-47, Henry David Thoreau looked out of his small 
| ae house in Walden, Massachusetts and saw a hundred Irishmen 

with their American bosses cutting ice slabs from the pond. On a good 
day, he noted, a thousand tonnes were carted away. These ice slabs went 
not just to New Orleans and Charleston, but also to Madras, Bombay and 
Calcutta. Thoreau was amused: there he was sitting in America reading the 
Bhagavad Gita and the water from his well was being taken to the land of the 


Ganges. 


A business opportunity 
In 1831, a Boston businessman named Frederic Tudor, who wanted to make 
money without physical effort, came up with an idea. He would speculate on 
coffee prices; coffee consumption in United States was increasing and prices 
were going up at the rate of 20 to 30 percent. What could go wrong? 
Within three years, this speculation would put him deep in debt of 
more than $210,000. He did not know that in 1833 when he met Samuel 
Austin, a Boston merchant. Austin’s ships regularly went from Boston to 
Calcutta, but on the trip to Calcutta it did not carry cargo, but ballast. Austin 
wanted to know ifTudor wanted to ship American ice at a low freight rate. 
If there was one person in United States who had the expertise to 
export ice to the other side of the globe, it was Tudor. Sedulous and quietly 
determined, he had single-handedly invented the ice trade in 1806 by 
exporting ice, cut from frozen lakes in Massachusetts, to the French colony 


of Martinique. Everyone—his father, relatives, other Boston merchants— 
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thought he was in cuckoo-land, but he ignored them. 
No merchant was willing to carry his cargo, but he 
overcame that by buying a brig for $4000. Inventing 
various techniques required for the preservation and safe 
transportation of ice, he delivered ice to Havana, New 
Orleans, Charleston and Savannah as well. 

An enterprising man who had dabbled in coal and 
graphite mining as well as salt and paper making, he was 
driven by the belief that once a person in the tropics had 
tasted cool water, he would never drink tepid water. And 
he was right. But he did not make a profit till 1810. He 
was even jailed a few times for being in debt. Even two 
decades later, though he was exporting ice to Southern 
states, Cuba and West Indies, he was not rich; he made 
enough to live comfortably. It was then that he decided 
to diversify and indulge in coffee speculation. 

But shipping ice to India was an offer he could not 
refuse. Especially with the low freight cost. 


To Calcutta 

Within a week of meeting Austin, Tudor and another 
business partner William Rogers were thinking of 
logistics. Tudor himself was involved fixing the Calcutta 
ship—a vessel with two square-rigged masts named 
Tuscany—which had the ability to transport 180 tonnes 
of ice. Ice was cut and transported from the lakes near 
the Boston harbor. The question was how much of that 
ice would survive the trip past the two tropics and the 
equator. 

There was no foolproof way of preventing ice from 
melting; it could just be slowed. Over two decades Tudor 
had perfected techniques for insulating ice in ships and 
building safe ice houses. Previously ice used to be cut 
in a haphazard manner, but now it was cut in uniform 
rectangular blocks which helped in efficient storage and 
shipping. 

On May 12, 1833, under the captaincy of Littlefield, 
the Tuscany set sail for Calcutta. Tudor did not go on 
the ship, but instead had William Rogers as his agent. 
During this long journey, the crew bathed in sea water, 
ate dinner of pea soup, goose and cranberry sauce and 
plum pudding. For meat they carried pigs, goat, geese 
and chickens which was supplemented with shark caught 
from the sea. When a ship passed by, they sent messages 
to family members. 

Finally the Tuscany reached the Gangetic delta in 
September 1833 to great reception. There was a reason 
for this enthusiasm—the British in India were looking for 


any means to survive the heat. They were finally getting 
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rid of the Hooghly slush which was the ice equivalent. 
To make Hooghly slush, boiled water was poured in 
earthenware and placed in shallow pits filled with straw. 
The cool air froze the surface creating a thin film of ice. 
These pots were then collected and stored in pits for sale 
during summer. This Hooghly slush was expensive and it 
was slush. The slush was available for six weeks at a rate 
of 4 pence per pound and now pure Boston ice—so pure 
that it astonished scientists like Michael Faraday—was 
available all year around for three pence a pound. Tudor 
also had a subscription model which helped him sell ice 
faster: if you bought one ton every day, the price was 
halved. 

The newspaper India Gazette, argued that ice should 
be declared duty free. It also argued that the permission 
should be given to unload the cargo at night. The article 
had effect; the Board of Customs, Salt, and Opium made 
ice duty free and allowed it to be unloaded during the 
cool night. The land for the ice house was donated by the 
Governor General and people took out a subscription 
to build an ice house. William Bentinck, the governor- 
general of India presented William Rogers with a 
silver cup acknowledging the enterprise; Kipling wove 
American ice into one of his stories in the Second Jungle 
Book. 


Debt 

By 1834, Tudor had a debt of $210,000 due to the coffee 
speculation and the ice trade to India had to work. He 
reached an agreement with creditors which would allow 
him to be a free man and return to ice trade. He was 
fortunate to meet a person named Nathaniel Wyeth who 
developed tools to cut and transport ice efficiently. With 
Wyeth’s tools, they could cut up to a thousand tons a day, 
a massive increase from 300 tons a day. Ice could also be 
cut in uniform rectangular blocks which minimized the 
surface exposed to air. 

After falling out with his partners—Austin and 
Rogers—Tudor sent another ship with 150 tons of ice, 
359 barrels of apples, a new agent and a letter to William 
Bentinck asking for a monopoly in the Calcutta trade. 
The ship reached Calcutta after 163 days with just two 
tons of ice and 359 barrels of rotten apples. It seemed as 
if the end was near, but what saved him was the letter to 
Bentinck and the enthusiasm of the British community 
in Calcutta. 

The interest shown by the British community can be 
seen in the communication between the president of the 


American Ice Committee of Calcutta and FredericTudor. 


The rotten fruit was mentioned and the Committee 
suggested that he avoid shipping them. Tudor did not 
agree; he replied that small quantities could be shipped if 
the fruit was maintained between 32 and 40 degrees. He 
wanted to ship Spanish grapes and pears as well. 

The 


expanding the ice house so that there would be year long 


Committee then expressed interest in 


supply. A town hall meeting was convened for discussing 
techniques for building an effective ice house. Some 
suggested that the cistern be made of iron, instead of 
wood. Another wanted a bigger wooden cistern with 
a wooden wall around in which air would be trapped 
while someone else suggested a brick wall instead of a 
wooden wall. The committee finally ended by adopting 
the resolution that the ice house had to be expanded and 
the public would pay for the expense. 

Ice was not just used for cooling water, but also as 
a palliative for those with fevers and stomach disorders. 
Occasionally there were ice famines—when the ships 
were delayed or ships went to California due to the Gold 
rush. During those times the quantity each person could 
buy was reduced and if he needed more, he had to get a 
doctor’s certificate. In 1850 when Bombay had no ice, 
the Telegraph and Courier suggested that there should be 
an agitation. By 1860, ice was no longer considered a 
luxury and chilled alcoholic beverages was common. 

Meanwhile there were a few changes in America. 
When Tudor started his business, ice was a free 
commodity. It was available in plenty and was considered 
useless. When Tudor monetised it, property rights were 
enforced; the amount of ice you could take from a lake 
depended on how much land the trader owned along the 
shores. Tudor had to look for new sources and that is how 
he reached Walden. 


Ice melts 

The favorable transport conditions and British support 
rewarded Tudor’s entrepreneurship. Over a period of 
20 years, Tudor made a profit of $220,000 just from 
Calcutta and paid off his debt. When he finally got 
out of debt in 1849, he acknowledged the help of the 
British community of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay 


and their help in building a “fine fireproof building 
unconditionally”, though he was helped by trade to the 
Southern states as well. 

He sold ice to both Bombay and Madras, but he had 
a monopoly in Calcutta. The peak years for the ‘crystal 
blocks of Yankee coldness’ were between 1840 and 1870. 
During the American civil war, the Tudor Ice Company 


could not ship to the southern ports, but there was a 


In 1850 when Bombay 
had no ice, the Telegraph 
and Courier suggested 
that there should be an 
agitation. 


——E ee | 
growth in trade to India. The India trade too suffered a 
decline during the Indian rebellion years but then picked 
up once again. 

Tudor died a millionaire in 1864 due to the real 
estate he owned in the major shipping ports. For 
example, he owned land in Howrah across the Hooghly 
river. Business continued even after Tudor’s death; 
between 1864 and 1866, the company made a profit of 
$377,000. 

In 1878, The Bengal Ice Company, the first 
artificial ice maker in India, was formed and thus began 
the decline of the American ice business. Pure ice could 
now be made locally using distilled water. There were 
other factors too like less severe winters, commercial 
decline of Boston harbor and rising expense in building 
ships. The artificial ice sold for a price much less than 
the American ice and by 1882 the business came to an 
end. By 1904, there were ice plants all over India: from 
Peshawar in the North to Madras in the South and from 
Karachi in West to Bhamo in East. 

The ice houses at Calcutta and Bombay no longer 
exist but the one in Madras, built in 1841, still does as 


a testimony to a forgotten trade. & 
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Should the government 
make you happy? 


Happiness research and public policy 


CC ut why happiness’?” he asked. 
It was a Saturday morning and we were in N’s car, on our way 


to a meeting in South Mumbai. We were discussing the mission of the 
Takshashila Institution, which had recently been established, and which declared, 
right on top, that it was set up “to study and develop public policies with a view 
towards promoting the well-being, prosperity, happiness and security of all Indians.” 

“I was inspired by the Arthashastra,” I replied. “Kautilya pithily declares that 
‘happiness is the end (of the State)’. Elsewhere he notes that people agreed—and 
paid taxes—to be governed so that they may be able to enjoy yogakshema, that 
includes well-being, prosperity, security and, yes, happiness.” 

He nodded. I could see that he was not entirely convinced. “Because,” as he 
later explained, “happiness is inherently a subjective parameter and public policy 
to promote happiness could lead to an invasive state telling people what to do and 
not do.” 

N’s scepticism is valid. Yet the idea of ensuring the yogakshema of the subjects 
lies at the root of the theory of the origin of the state according to ancient Indian 
philosophy. It is also the first tenet of rajdharma (the duty of the ruler). The Shanti 
Parva of the Mahabharata, for instance, has a long section on political philosophy 
expressed as a dialogue between Bhishma, the dying senior statesman, and 
Yudhisthira, the soon-to-be king of Hastinapura. “The happiness of their subjects,” 
Bhishma counsels “. . .(is) the eternal duty of kings.” In his magnificent commentary 
on Kautilya’s Arthashastra, R P Kangle writes: 

“[Yogakshema] implies something more than mere protection of person 


and property. As is well-known, yoga refers to the successful accomplishment of 
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an object, while kshema refers to the peaceful, undisturbed 
enjoyment of that object. Security, that is, protection by the state 
is essential for both. But ensuring the two means something 
more than providing security. In fact, yogakshema implies the 
idea of welfare, well-being, including 
the idea of prosperity, happiness and 
so on. That is why the text asserts, 
‘In the happiness of the subject lies 
the happiness of the king...” It is not 
possible to agree with [those who] 
think that these words are not to be taken seriously, that the pious 
sentiments expressed by the author are only make-believe and that 
of the inner piety there is very little. That by ensuring the subjects’ 
happiness and welfare the ruler ensures his own happiness and 
welfare is not a mere pious sentiment. It is the natural corollary 
that follows from the thesis that if the subjects are not happy and 
contented they might become disaffected towards the ruler, and 
that might be the end of his rule. [In] the last analysis the ruler. . . 
is dependent on the suffrage of the ruled.” 

So there appear to be two reasons why happiness ought to 
be the goal of the state—in principle, because that is part of a 
social contract between the government and the governed; and 
in practice, because unhappy subjects could overthrow their 
government. But while the astute Kautilya offers many ways for 
the king to get a sense of the public mood, he is of no help for the 
purpose of satisfying today’s hard-nosed policy wonks. 

That’s where Derek Bok’s The Politics of Happiness 
comes in. 

Itisacareful, helpful book. It brings together the key findings 
in the area of happiness research—a relatively new discipline in 
the social sciences that uses surveys and polls to measure well- 
being—into a cogent, well-structured volume. If it does not 
purport to make unequivocal, unqualified recommendations it is 
because, as the author says, “the policy implications. . .offer only a 
preliminary glimpse at what may eventually come to light.” 

What we 


interesting: beyond a certain threshold income, more money 


now know—tentatively—is already 
does not lead to greater happiness; that people are poor judges 
of what makes them happy; that growing income inequality 
has not led to greater unhappiness and that social welfare 
programmes, paradoxically, do not necessarily make citizens 
happier. Leaving money and biology aside for a moment, we 
also know what accounts “for most of the variation in people’s 
well-being: marriage, social relationships, employment, 
perceived health, religion and quality of government.” People crave 
for what they have less of: in less developed countries they seek 
economic freedom while their counterparts in wealthier countries 
put a premium on political freedom. It would not be surprising if 
India were to challenge this finding. 
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Other government-related factors with significant correlation 
to happiness are “rule of law, efficient government agencies, low level 
of violence and corruption, a high degree of trust in public officials 
(especially the police), and responsible encounters by citizens with 
public agencies and officials.” Similarly, 
tolerance of minorities is associated with 
greater overall happiness. These are highly 
desirable in any case, and the knowledge 
that they also make citizens happier adds to 
their desirability. 

A large part of Mr Bok’s book explores many of these factors 
in sufficient, but not overpowering detail—unfortunately, for the 
international reader, it does so largely in the context of US politics. 
The discussion of two of the biggest questions, though, does not 
suffer from this handicap. 

First, the link between income and happiness. The commonly 
held conclusion here is that once a country achieves a per capita 
income of around $10,000 to $15,000 per year, more growth does 
not lead to more happiness. This has recently been challenged by 
findings that a percentage increase in national income made people 
in richer countries as happy as in poorer ones. The jury is out. 
However, since India’s per capita GDP is around $1000 at this time, 
it will be at least a couple of decades, at current growth rates, before 
the question becomes directly relevant to India (and by then, there 
might be a consensus among researchers). That said, there is a risk 
that India’s own growth might be stifled if the developed countries 
decide that there is no more joy in pursuing growth. 

Second, should happiness trump liberty? Mr Bok does well 
to quote from Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World, which is a signal 
warning against placing happiness over freedom. If further research 
confirms the findings that people usually do not know what really 
makes them happy, then paternalism is just one step away and 
authoritarianism, two. 

Even without the attendant dangers of slipping into Mustapha 
Mond's dictatorial regime, it can hardly be argued that it is the 
state’s job to ensure that its citizens are always in good cheer. To 
define happiness in such terms would be to miss the point. On the 
other hand, it is possible for the goals of freedom and happiness to 
be consistent if the state were to see itself as an agency that allows 
citizens to achieve their full potential, not least by directing policy 
towards the equality of opportunities. 

The Politics of Happiness is not a complete answer 
to N’s question. It does however, add the methodology and 
reasoning of modern social science to the profound insights of 
ancient moral and political philosophy. The findings of happiness 
research might be inconclusive. But to the extent that they 
remind political leaders of the importance of yogakshema, even 
as they warn them of the dangers of populism, they serve a 


purpose. | 
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